Western Civilisation  and Physical
Environment

IF, then, even the uniform and constant biological needs can be
met by a great variety of configurations of cultures, what distin-
guishes each one of these configurations, for instance, Western
Civilization, from the others, and what determines its form? Why
are similar needs met by different means ? One reason is that culture
configuration is correlated with environment, and if the environ-
ment varies, cultures also vary. Says Dr. Dixon: "Each ecological
area, each region possessing an environmental character of its own,
begot a culture area, in part correlated with it, and comprising a
larger or smaller series of individual cultures, each the product of a
people's genius, but all expressive, in varying degree and sometimes
in varying fashion, of that common background shared by all"
(Dixon, The Building of Cultures^ p. 285). Professor Bernard classi-
fies the environment into three orders: the physico-social, the
bio-social, and the psycho-social. The first refers to the physical
non-living environment, such as soil, minerals, fuels, water, winds
tides; the second to the living environment of cultivated plants
and domesticated animals, and the third the non-material social
environment, such as customs, habits, beliefs, etc. (Davis and
Barnes, Introduction to Sociology', pp. 412 and 415). In so far as a
culture configuration is correlated with physical environment, it is
apparent that the East is not an ecological unit, nor the West, even
if the East meant only Asia and the West only Europe. Even the
United States is not an ecological unit or area, but a series of them.
Says Professor Dixon: "Yet no less certainly are regional varieties
of that (American) type taking shape before our eyes, varieties